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On February 10, 1905, a bill which had been introduced
there on January 20, embodying the President's views on
the power to fix rates, was passed in the House by an over-
whelming majority, 326 to 17. This was hailed by the press
as "a great victory for Boosevelt," but the bill was hung
up in Committee in the Senate and no report was made
upon it during the session which ended on March 4, 1905.
That the President had not given up the fight is shown
by this passage in a letter to me on March 23, 1905:

"That we shall have a muss on the interstate commerce
business next year I have no doubt; but I feel that we can
get the issue so clearly drawn that the Senate will have
to give in. On that issue I shall have a number of my own
party against me. My chief fear is lest the big financiers,
who, outside of their own narrowly limited profession, are
as foolish as they are selfish, will force the moderates to
join with the radicals in radical action, under penalty of
not obtaining any at all. I much prefer moderate action;
but the ultra-conservatives may make it necessary to ac-
cept what is radical."

In similar tone was this passage in a letter to Senator
Lodge on May 24, 1905: "The railroads have been mak-
ing a most active campaign against my rate-making prop-
osition. They think they have it beaten. Personally I do
not believe they have, and I think they are very short-
sighted not to understand that to beat it means to increase
the danger of the movement for the government owner-
ship of railroads."

The President's faith in success was shown to be well-
founded, for in 1906 the Senate passed a bill which was
approved by him and the Attorney General and which con-
ferred upon the Interstate Commerce Commission the
power to fix rates, thus giving to that body its first real
control over the railways.

The desired additional legislation to put an end to re-
bating was also secured, but in obtaining it the President
incurred some of the severest criticism of liis career. A